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ae EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | tions of the remarkable effects produced by se- sudden transitions from heat to cold are very 

> fa- — ' vere cold. jinimical to health. Where the heat is produc- 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Captain James, when wintering in Hudson’s | tive of copious perspiration, the sudden expo- 

Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | bay, had the noses, cheeks, and fingers of many |sure to cold might operate unfavourably; but 

it at Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of of his sailors ‘* frozen white as paper.”’ All| where no sensible perspiration prevails, 1 have 

Just JOHN RICHARDSON, their liquids, including sack, vinegar and oil,|never seen, in a healthy person, any ill effects 

joint CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW sEvENTH,| froze so hard as to require to be cut with/resulting from the greatest transitions. For 

oe PHILADELPHIA. hatchets. “ The inside of their hut at the same|my own part, indeed, whenever I have occa- 

tout , ’ time was lined with ice to within a yard of the| sion to expose myself to severe cold, I like to 
es fire.’ fF ilis wintered in Hudson’s bay in|get the body well warmed, finding that the 

the i ror THE FRIEND. |1746-7. Bottled beer, which he wrapped in| more I am heated the longer I can resist the 

it Is THE ARCTIC REGIONS. tow and placed by a fire constantly burning,| cold without inconvenience. Internal warmth, 


"nk Reise i . ee : . 2: 
rg Cudeietiee en We — a Tron adhered to the fingers—| however, is clearly preferable to superficial 
3 . asses used in drinking stuck to the »j heat, : > Wwe 
the During the extreme cold, before mentioned, amet _ parvo Seta ¢ — r — the , warmth produced Py simple 
: eas . 8 nes removing the skin from the lips or} fluids, such as te: referable 

We experienced by Captain Parry and his compa-| - sae gps Ageing vient ae a f dt : su : he i see waa ae le to that 

ad “. e, “and a sailor, who inadverte sed| occasioned by spirits. / > ‘ of 
ny whilst wintering at Melville Island, mer-|,. %. . ae — nl ioned by spirits. After the liberal use of 
’ his finger for stopping a spirit bottle in place| tea, I have often sustained a cold of 10°, at the 








ni 
; cury froze in the open air, and was beaten out}. : . oo a 
on an anvil; the breath of a person walking fa cork, while removing it from the house to! mast head, for several hours without uneasi- 
‘ eat of duecs sadlenle condesned a2 0s to >| his tent, had his finger fast frozen in the bottle,|ness. And though I have often gone from the 
de? smble the smoke of a musket. The coldness|'™ Consequence of which, a part of it was ob-| breakfast table, where the temperature was 
Te- al ie oll res atmosphere caused the tim- \liged to be taken off to prevent mortification.” | 50 or 60°, to the mast head where it was 10°, 
te bere of the ships to contract with a "oar estas ( a. sagem ep notices the a of ice, | and without any additional clothing excepting 
on ag noise. On mncovering the stern windows |‘ S» ice v0 30 rs of bui ——— wa cap, vet [ never weasives any injury and sel- 
E of one of the ships, the temperature of the air|* ee ; ' oo o — as an effec a om much 7" onve — from the uncommon 
re in the cabin, where there was a fire, fell to 7° ag — In 1dson s bay. | See Hence when the sea is smooth, so 
aa above zero, and stopped two chronometers. lhe effects of cold at Disco on the 7th of | that the smoke of the stove can make its es- 
" When a sudden change occurs in the tem-| Ist month, 1738, are thus noticed in Crantz’s : nee l generally mane my cabin heated as high 
‘. perature of the polar regions, it is attended| History of Greenland, as quoted by Scoresby. ty 5 foe 60°, and sometimes upwards, though 
- with very unpleasant effects. Captain Scoresby |“ I he ice and hoar frost reach through the | co table to be called upon deck or even to 
1 mentions an instance,in which he knew the|Chimney to the stove’s mouth, without being |e mast-head at a moment's warning. 
in temperature during the night to change from | thawed by the fire in the day time. Over the} Frost is possessed of strong antiseptical 
-. about the freezing point to near zero, accom- chimney is an arch of frost, with little holes, | qualities. Animal substances of all sorts may ‘ 
e. panied with the following singular effects upon | through which the smoke discharges itself. | be taken to Greenland from England, and there ; 
ua his crew. “The circulation of the blood was| The doors and walls are as if they were plas-| preserved for an indefinite length of time with- ee 
“1 accelerated, a sense of parched dryness was|tered over with frost, and, which is scarcely | out being smoked, dried, or salted. No pre- m4 
DS excited in the nose; the mouth, or rather lips, credible, beds are often frozen to the bed- paration or precaution is necessary, except tik 
4 were contracted in all their dimensions as by a |steads. ‘The linen is frozen in the drawers. /suspending them in the air when on shipboard, a 
|The upper eider down bed and the pillows are | and throwing a little sea water upon them after 


sphincter, and the articulation of many words ° ; ! 
was rendered difficult and imperfect; indeed | dutte stiff with frost an inch thick from the| heavy rains during the outward passage. In 
every part of the body was more or less stimu- | breath.” | Greenland the cold becomes a sufficient pre- 


lated or disordered by the severity of the cold. Scoresby asserts that the morbid effects of a | Servative by freezing them as hard as blocks of 
7 x ss ° . ° | weal L a ; : ‘ 

The hands, if exposed, would have been frozen low temperature in the degree experienced by }wood. Beef, mutton, pork, fowls, &c. are 
constantly taken out from England in this way. 


in a few minutes; and even the face could not’ the Greenland sailors, is principally confined to | . way) 
f: have resisted the effects of a brisk wind con-|the partial freezing of particular members. When used, the beef is generally cut with a 
tinued for any length of time.’’ A piece of! A rubbing with spirits of wine, or with snow, |52¥ Fr axe, and put into cold water, where it 
metal applied to the tongue adhered te it, and so as to keep the part affected at a low tem- | gradually thaws; if put into hot water much of 
could not be removed without taking a portion} perature until the circulation is restored, * sel- | the juices of the meat are extracted; and it an 
> of the skin along with it. English brandy was! dom fails as a specific.’ Catarrhs and the | 2ttempt be made to cook it without thawing, 
frozen—even the magnetic power seemed to! scurvy are the principal diseases experienced | 't May be burnt on the outside while the centre 
be influenced, as the deck compasses were} in these climates, and the former “are rarely |'®™@!ns raw or even frozen. The length of 
sluggish, while those in the cabin traversed) followed with any dangerous consequences,” | time which cold will prevent putrefaction has 
with facility: the cabin door being opened to let) We copy at length the following remarks of|"°t been accurately determined. Martens, in 


out the smoke, water froze two feet from the; Captain Scoresby, as the experience and advice his “ Voyage to Spitzbergen,’’ mentions that 
stove. | of so acute and discriminating an observer may | the body of a man buried ten years before, was 
The briskness of the wind and its sudden/ be received with advantage in countries, such| found to retain its perfect shape, and the 

clothing upon it to remain; and the bodies of 


. . | . 
shift from south to north, occasioned many of|as our own, where the winters, though not so { 
inhospitable as the regions he describes, are|S¢Ve" Dutch seamen, who perished in Spitz- 


nevertheless oftentimes very cold. ‘The ad-| bergen when attempting to winter there in 
vocates of the disuse of spirituous liquors will | 1635, were found twenty years afterwards ina 
read his remarks upon that point with peculiar perfect state, not having suffered the smallest 
“It is a prevailing opinion, that | degree of putrefaction. 


the effects we have just noticed, as less suffer- 
ing was experienced by Captain Parry’s crew 
when the actual temperature was much lower. 

Those polar navigators who have wintered 
in the arctic countries unite in these descrip-! satisfaction. 
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Wood and other vegetable substances are | ing ee ae — certain ra very all — to —" eye they only appeared as incis-. 
° as : ,| objects seen on the horizon, seem to be lifted above) tinct specks. 
eaerve as Scoresby | °"! : : . ; 
_— _ d oon b _— Ree in 8 e re ane ito a distance of two to four or more minutes of alti- 
mentions that he found coffins in Spitzbergen, 


. tude, or so far extended in height above their natural On a mild night, at about 11 o'clock wher 
during his exploration of that coast in 1818, | dimensions. Ice, land, ships, boats, and other objects, , 


the atmosphere was in a peculiarly refracy 
one of which bore an inscription upon it dated! when thus enlarged and elevated, are said to loom. | ; I J : ae ive 
: : The | rts of looming objects, are sometimes| State, in consequence of the warmth, ( apt 
30 years before, during which time it had been) 42¢ ‘ower parts of looming objects, 2 4 i leaenal a ie te ; : oo 
wl » etal }connected with the sensible herizon, by an apparent} COresbDy Saw a distinct inverted image of a 

. telv e sed, exce ‘nm coveret itt |, | , 7 9 

comp ete y¢ Xpo excep wit = . : fibrous or columnar extension of their parts, whi h} ship in the clear sky, over the middle of a 
snow, and yet the wood of which it was com-| .otumns are always perpendicular to the horizon: at|Jarge inlet. ‘The image was so well defined 
sed, ¢ are > fresh < ew, and the | oth 8 appear to be quite lifted into the! - ; ’ 
posed, appeared quit Ire hand n , ther times, they appear to be qi ete i , {that with a telescope he could distinguish 
red colour with which it was painted seemed |air,a void space being seen between them and the a 


’ : levery sail, “the general rig of the ship,”’ and its 
but little faded. ** Things of a similar kind in- | %0"408- : 5 
: g }peculiar characters, ins *h, the » Dp 
deed,” adds he, * have been met with in Spitz- , : [> eee h, that he pro. 
} hich | ) all f , In Switzerland an analogous phenomenon nounced it to be his father sship, and mentioned 
sree hic ave resisted all injury trom the : “1 ; 
i 7 d ite r , 7 f . aad is observed; hence when the glaciers lying to| his conviction to the officer of the watch, that 
ei ‘ during the lapse of a century. ; ; ~—" 
° >t ; ae a f the th the south of Bern and Neufchatel, |this vessel must be cruising in the neighbour. 
1e atmospheric phenomena of the northern 


: i el lint . ling inlet. On comparing notes afterwards with 
‘eaions are excee oly curious and interesting.| « ; — . e 4d larcer tha: sual. | ‘ . : : 
re gio is are exceeding! I Appear nearer, plainer, and larger than usua ‘|his father, ¢ apt. Scoresby found that their re. 
hose which may be denominated of the|the countryman | 


looks for * rain to follow,’ which} lative position at the t t! ! 
m I u . Tartar 7s 2 posilion a i time gave their distane 
meteoric or brilliant kind, such as the aurora|commonly occurs next day. And the Tartars at ( 


borealis, haloes, parhelia, corone, &c. though} the mouth of the river Jenesei in Siberia, look upon|!tom each other very nearly thirty miles, being 
yorealis, haloes, | lia, 1, oh} 


; |a magnificent appearance of the islands as a presage | about seventeen miles beyond the horizon, and 
objects of much splendour and curiosity, would | o¢ 4 Stor 

: | of a storm. 

require more space accurately to describe than 
can be allotted to them at present. I shall,| 


therefore, confine myself to a brief description 


some leagues beyond the limit of direct vision 


‘* The general telescopic appearance of these arc-| Another effect of this peculiar state of the 


ic sts , le : nce of unequal re-|, : 
tic coasts, when un¢ er the intlue n f unequal re atmosphere is to render land and other objects 
traction, is frequently that of an extensive ancient i. tly bl q 

: , directly visible, ‘h are ‘ealitv. entireh 
of such phenomena as are more strictly pecu- i ¢ ity, abounding with the ruins of castles, obelisks, . ISIDI : wa r a In rea ity entirely 
] to tl tic revior At future tim ichurches, and monuments, with other large and ¢ on- | beyond the horizon. his ¢ ptical illusion is 
ar to the arctic regions. a "e e, | : , “4 : 
ic cheney as . spicuous buildings. Some of the hills often appear| not exclusively confined to the arctic regions 
perhaps, some farther descriptions of the ap- | d g 


to be surmounted with turrets, battlements, spires, 
pearances, productions, and fisheries of the 


| 

i thouch it is much more frequent and remark. 
another! able there than in any oth r situation Ss 

. . . ye i a ‘rs ons cores 

polar regions may be given, under the separate | kind of refraction, exhibit large masses of rock, - ee D ident f ies A 

= 1 parently suspende > at a cons able ele-| UY Zives several instances of it In his * Ae. 

heads by which they are designated. parently suspended in the air, at a considerable ele 


: - ) vation above the actual termination of the moun-|count of the Arctic Regions,” 
On approaching a field or other compact 
| 


and pinnacles; while others, subjected to 


but the most 
singular example is mentioned in his * Jour 
nal of a Voyage to Greenland.” 


. ; pe 7 tains to which they refer. The whole exhibition is 
aggregation of ice, the plic nomenon of the ice | gp, quently a grand and interesting phantasmagoria. 
blink is seen whenever the horizon is tolerably | Scarcely isthe appearance of any object fully exam- 


haf, In the year 182 “ine : de Siti Si 
free from clouds, and in some cases even un-|ined and determined before it changes into a t. 74° 10’ e a I, 2 Ing among the ice it 
a . . r els “rh: alternately a castle, a ca-| /@t- 4 y and long. about 12 

der a thick sky. The ice blink is thus described | “ing else. _It is, perhaps, alternately a castle, a ca 


3U" west, land 
by Scoresby, it 


thedral, or an obelisk: then expanding and coalescing | Was seen from the mast head to the westward 
| with the adjoming mountains, it unites the interme- 
j diate valleys, though they may be miles in width, by 


occasionally for three successive days. It was 
ma} so distant and bold that a captain who accom- 
“ Consists in a stratum of a lucid whiteness, which|a bridge of a single arch of the most magnificent} ‘ ee 





) te vanied him, took asketch of it fro d 
appears over ice in that part of the atmosphere ad- | appearance Vil t Scoresl f ' if k : ea ~ - ms 
joing the horizon. It appears to be oc casioned | oe sits Pg Pe reign ates a9 


thus: Those rays of light which strfke on the snowy 
surface of the ice, are reflected into the superincum- 
bent air, where they are rendered visible, either by the 


Noticing some of these singular appear- ing from the mast’s head. The land at that 
ances, Capt. Scoresby pleasantly remarks,|time the nearest to them was Wollaston fore 


flective prop rty of the air, simply, or by a light | that land, its distance as since determined by ob- 

nemective proper) Praneidpeees 1.4 Salles, Beran, 9 | sevtetions Reina 46 let 800 enlles, con ; 

haze. which, on such occasions, probably exists in the | = : s ivations being at least 120 miles, and an- 
, . ne. a. © } “ These varied and sometimes beautiful meta- 

atmosphere; but the light which falls on the sea, is 


. m other foreland distinguished by two remarkabk 
: ; : | : : morphoses, naturally suggested the reality of fairv] 
in a great measure a sorbed, and the superincumb¢ nt : . . . 


air retains its native ethereal hue. Hence, when the descriptions; for the air w i perfectly transparent, | een 2 ee a0 es eee 
aa i eatiaie ler the nost favourable circum. | @e contrast of snow and rocks was quite distinct even | “"* abou wy mules. 
ice blink occurs under the , : in the substance of the most uncommon phantasms, | 
ey 2 ae ees ee a ae though examined with a powerful telescope, and| “In an ordinary state of the atmosphere, (sup- 
li aan nA agra ia wt orp a very object seemed to possess every possible sta- posing the refraction to be one twelfth of the distance 
imit of direct vision, but less distant eOPCr een SS : , : 





~ rt bility.” any land to have been visible from a ship's mast head 
the Se tee ae dc ane Se hej sa oo iF ; }a hundred feet high, at the distance of 140 miles. 
blink not only shows the figure of the ice, but enables . . : ‘| must have been at least two ni 

| j gure ‘ r i a = ’ siniie ‘hee . st hi een f as o nautical miles, or 12.00 
the experienced observer to judge whether the ice Che apparent inversion of objects is one of| © or 12,000 


: | feet in elevation; but as the land in euestion is not 
thus pictured be field or packed ice: if the latte r.|the most curious of the optical udecepulOns NO-| nore than 3.500 feet in altitude, by ¢ hima tic * 

3 Due ‘ ‘ ) Ss ‘ mM, 
whether it be compact or open, bay or heavy ice.|ticed inthe arctic regions—on one occasion,| there must have been y 
Field-ice affords the most lucid blink, accompanied 


an extraordinary effect of re- 
with a tinge of yellow ; that of packs is more purely 


in a clear atmosphe re, Scoresby observed, | fraction equal to 8,500 feet. Now, thi angle corres- 
¢ e 


hit 1 of bay reyish. The land, o1 | that, ponding with an altitude of 8,500 feet, and a dis- 
waite; and of Day-ice greyish. © fand, on ac- tance of 140 miles, is 34’ 47”, the value of t c 
: i : | 1€S, 18 . ’ é > extra- 
count of its snowy covering, likewise occasions a} ; s ; sadilcaiee eels - ' — of the extra 
bli k Licks ie anes weal PR sect tihadi aensiieaaaad ae | &Ofsome vessels, whose hulls were beyond the} °rdinary refraction, at the time the land was thus 
yhic ore slow thar ii pro cer Vv} ° < en: -alenl: . . 
_ Ww =a ae j ian | ~ | horizon, there were two, and of one ship three dis- | 8€¢ n; or,calculating in the proportion of the distance, 
-e ields, . : Pa gr Se ee ; : 
— tinct inverted images, each exhibited in a different | whic h is the most usual manner of estimating the 
: | stratum of refracted ice one above another, the low-| Tefraction, it amounted fo one fourth of the arch of 
The most amusing, however, of all the 


. } . stance instez 4 ralf 
Opt-| est image being at an altitude of more than the ap-| the distance instead of one twelfth, the mean quan- 
cal phenomena of the arctic regions are those} parent height of the ship’s mast, above the mast| tty. 


produced by unequal refraction. During the] head of the original. And of two vessels there were 


+! well define ages in an inve siti or So that it w appear th jects we Si- 
summer when the sky is clear, the action of| ¥¢!! defined images in an inverted position, though | that i would appear that objects were visi 
> : the ships to which they referred were not within sight !\ ble at one fourth the distance they would have 
the sun causes a rapid evaporation from the It sl 1 pe a ; . ae | : ; ‘ 
: | It should be observed, that the inverted images wane) been seen without the aid of refraction. Asco 
sea and ice; but as the air thus charged with} visible on this occasion only, when an appearance of i. f chat 0 aCe } ee 
_ . . * . : clusive ror é ere fas 2c e 
moisture passes over alternate surfaces of water| ice, produced either by reflection or refraction, oc-| a a on an Of Cea 
and ice, it becomes of very unequal densities,| curred above the regular line of the horizon, in the| this extraordinary case, Capt. Scoresby relates 
Be ee a a ee lerrees of| 1U2tter occupied by the ships. In the clear intervals| that the land was observed to be in the same 
forming various strata of different degrees of|%° : jaar ae ; 3 
5 : | of lower atmosphere, between the strata of refracted| position, and under a similar form on the 18th, 
refractive power. ice, no image was seen; and when the stratum was} 23d, 24th, and 25th of the month in which it 
too narrow to comprise the whole of the image, a} 


part of it only appeared. And it should be also ob-| 4S See, and that on one of the days it re- 





“ Hence objects seen through such media are vari- 
ously distorted—images are multiplied—the most 


‘ 


fantastic forms are exhibited in an endless, ever vary- 


j 


served, that these phenomena were principally tele-| mained visible for the 24 hours together, con- 


scopic, both the ships and images being so distant, | stantly preserving “a uniformity of position 
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and general similarity of character,” though! 
often changing its appearance, by the varying. 
influence of the refraction. In his journal of 
the day, he remarks that his doubts about the 
reality of the land were entirely removed, since, 
with a telescope from the mast head, * hills, 
dells, patches of snow, and masses of naked 
rock, could be satisfactorily traced, during four 
and twenty hours successively.”’ Z.. 
(To be continued.) 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
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Continued from p. 260 


After this we sailed about ten miles to 
James Frizby’s, a justice of peace; where, the 
sixteenth of the eighth month, we had a very 
large meeting, at which, besides Friends, were 
some hundreds of people, as it was supposed. 
Amongst them were several justices, captains, 
and the sheriff, with other persons of note. A 
blessed heavenly meeting this was; a powerful, 
thundering testimony for truth was borne there- 
in; a great sense there was upon the people, 
and much brokenness and tenderness amongst 
them. We staid till about the eleventh hour 
in the night, that the tide turned for us; then) 
taking boat, we passed that night and the next} 
day about fifty miles to another Friend’s house. 
The twonext days we made short journeys, 
visiting Friends. The twentieth we had a great 
meeting at a place called Severn, where there 
was a meeting-place, but not large enough to 
hold the people. 
at it, with many other considerable people, 
and it gave them generally great satisfaction. 
Two days after, we had a meeting with some 
that walked disorderly, and had good service 
init. Then spending a day or two in visiting 
Friends, we passed to the western shore, and 


Divers chief magistrates were 


the twenty-fifth h: . a large and precious meet- 
ing at William Coale’s, where the speaker 
of their assembly, with his wife, a justice of 
peace, and several people of quality, were pre- 
sent. Next day we had a meeting, six or seven 
miles further, at Abraham Birkhead’s, where 
many of the magistrates and upper sort were; 
and the speaker of the assembly for that coun- 
try was convinced. <A — meeting it was; 
praised be the Lord! We travelled next day, 
and the day Se ie twenty-eighth of the 
eighth month, had a large and very precious 
meeting, at Peter Sh: irp’s on the cliffs, between 
thirty and forty miles distant from the forme re 
Many of the magistrates and upper rank 
people were present, and heavenly meeting 
it was. One of the governor’s council’s wives 
was convinced; and her husband was very 
loving to Friends. <A justice of peace from 
Virginia was convinced, and hath a meeting 
Some papists were at this 
meeting, one of whom threatened, before he 
came, to dispute with me; but he was reached, 
and could not oppose. Blessed be the Lord, 
the truth reached into the hearts of people be- 
yond words, and it is of a good savour amongst} 
them! After the meeting we went about | 
eighteen miles to James Preston’s, a Friend | 
that lived on Patuxent river. Thither came} 


since at his house. 


THE FRIEND. 








spoke, and i found they understood the thing 
I spoke of. Having finished our service in 
Maryland, and intending for Virginia, we had 
a meeting at Patuxent, the fourth of the ninth 
month, to take our leave of Friends. Many, 
people of all sorts were at it, and a powerful 
meeting it was. 

The fifth of the ninth month we set sail for 
Virginia, and 'n three days came to Nancemum, 
about two hundred miles from Maryland. In) 
this voyage we met with foul we ather, storms | 
and rain, and lay in the woods by a fire in the 


‘night. Here lived a Friend, called the widow 


Wright. Next day we had a great meeting at) 


'Nancemum, of Friends and others. ‘There 
}came to this meeting Colonel Dewes, with se-| 


veral other officers and magistrates, who were 
much taken with the declaration of truth. 
After the meeting, we hastened towards Caro- 
lina; yet had several meetings by the way, 
wherein we had good service for the Lord: 
one about four miles from Nancemum water, 
which was very precious; and there was a 
men’s and women’s meeting settled, for the 
affairs of the church. Another very good 
meeting we had at William Yarrow’s, at Pagan 
Creek: which was so large that we were fain 
to be abroad, the house not being big enough 
to contain the people. A great openness there 
was, the sound of truth spread abroad, and had 
a good savour in the hearts of the people: the 
Lord have the glory for ever! 

After this, our way to Carolina grew worse, 
being much of it plashy, and pretty full of great 
bogs and swamps; so that we were commonly 
wet to the knees, and lay abroad a-nights in 
the woods by a fire: saving one of the nights 
we got toa poor house at Sommertown, and lay 
by the fire. ‘The woman of the house had a 
sense of Ged upon her. The report of our 
travel had reached thither, and drawn some 

t lived beyond Sommertown to that house, 
in expectation to have seen and heard us; but 
Next day, the twenty-first of 
the ninth month, having travelled hard through 
the woods, and over many bogs and swamps, 
we reached Bonner’s Creek; there we lay that 
night by the fire-side, the women lending us a 
mat to le on. 


they missed us, 


This was the first house we came to in Caro- 
lina: here we left our horses, over-wearied 
with travel. From hence we went down the 
creek in a canoe to Macocomocock river, and 
came to Hugh Smith’s, where people of other 
professions came to see us (no Friends inhabit- 
ing that part of the country), and many of them 
received us gladly. Amongst others, came 


Nathaniel Batts, who had been Governor of 


Roanoak. 'Ie went by the name of Captain 


Batts, and had been a rude, desperate man. | 
He asked me about a woman in Cumberland, 


who. he said he was told, had been healed by 
our prayers and laying on of hands, after she 
had been long sick, and given over by the phy- 
sicians: he desired to know the certainty of it. 
I told him, we did not glory in such things, but 
jmany such things had been done by the power 
of Christ. 

Not far from hence we had a meeting among! 
the people, and they were taken with the truth; 
i blessed be the Lord! Then passing down the! 
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bay Connie-vak, to a captain’s, who was loving 
to us, and lent us his boat (for we were much 
wetted in the canoe, the water slashing in upon 
us.) With this boat we went to the governor’s; 
but the water in some places was so shallow, 
that the boat, being laden, could not swim; so 
that we put off our shoes and stockings, and 
waded through the water a pretty way. The 
governor, with his wife, receive “d us lovingly; 
but a doctor there would needs dispute with 
us. And truly his epposing us was of good 
service, giving occasion for the opening of 
many things to the people concerning the light 
and spirit of God, which he demed to be in 
|every one; and affirmed that it was not in the 
Indians. Whereupon I called an Indian to us, 
and asked him, “ Whether or no, when he did 
he, or do wrong to any one, there was not 
something in him that did reprove him for it 
He said, “ There was such a thing in him, 
that did so reprove him ; and he was ashamed 
when he had done wrong, or spoken wrong. 
So we shamed the doctor before the governor 
insomuch, that the poor man 
ran out so far, that at length he would not own 
the Scriptures. We tarried at the governor's 
that night; and next morning he very cour- 
teously walked with us hunself about two miles 
through the woods, to a place whither he had 
‘Taking leave 
of him, we entered our boat, and went about 


and people ; 


sent our boat about to meet us. 


thirty miles to Joseph Scot’s, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the country. ‘There we had 
sound, precious meeting ; the people were 
tender, and much desired after meetings. 
Wherefore, at an house about four miles fur- 
to which the 
governor's secretary came, who was chief se- 
cretary of the province, and had been formerly 
convinced. 

1 went from this place among 


ther, we had another meeting ; 


Indians, 
and spoke to them by an interpreter, showing 
them, * ‘That God made all things in six days, 
and made but one woman for one man; and 
that God did drown the old world because of 
their wickedness. Afterwards, | spoke to 
them concerning Christ, showing them, that 
he died for all men, for their sins, as well as for 
others; and had enlightened them as well as 
others ; and that if they did that which was 
evil, he would burn them ; but if they did well, 
they should not be burned.” There was 
among them their young king and others of 
their chief men, who seemed to receive kindly 
'what | said to them. 


Carolina, 
and made a little entrance for truth upon the 
people there, we began to return again towards 
Virginia, having several meetings in our way, 
wherein we had cood service for the Lord, the 
people being gene rally tender and open ; 
blessed be the Lord! We lay one night at the 
secretary’s, to which we had much ado to get ; 
for the water being shallow, we could not bring 
our boat to shore. But the secretary's wife, 
seeing our strait, came herself in a canoe (her 
husband being from home) and brought us to 
‘land. By next morning our boat was sunk, 
and full of water ; but we got her up, mended 
her, and went away in her that day about 
twenty-four miles, the water being rough, and 


Having visited the north part of 


an Indian king, with his brother, to whom I} river Maratick in a canoe, we went down the| the winds high: but the great power of God 
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was seen, in carrying us safe in that rotten) He was afterwards repeatedly prevailed upon| ‘¢ free inhabitants of our island, called Rhode 
boat. In our return we had a very precious | to accept the chief magistracy ; and was in! Island, and the rest of the colony of Providence 
meeting at Hugh Smith’s ; praised be the Lord! that office at the time of his death, which took| Plantations s, in the Narraganset Bay, in New 
for ever! The people were very tender, and| place in 1678, in the 78th year of his age. He| England.’ The agent in procuring this char. 
very good service we had amongst them. There| appears to have been prudent in his adminis-| ter was John Clarke, the friend and confidant 
was at this meeting an Indian captain, who) tration, and active in promoting the welfare of| of Coddington. W hen the first apportionment 
was very loving ; and acknowledged it to be| the little commonwealth which he hi: id in a| of representatives to the colonial assembly, 
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truth that was spoken. There was also one| manner founded. Holmes, I.p. 444.°’ The| under the new charter, was made, ten out of 
of the Indian priests, whom they called a Pau- ltwo colonies of Providence Plantations andj eighteen, the whole number of which that body 
waw, whosat soberly among the people. The| Rhode Island, were for several years independ- consisted, were from Rhode Island. The title 


ninth of the tenth month we got back to Bon- lent of each other, until Roger Williams ob-| of the colony under the new charter, was “ the 
ner’s-Creek, where we had Jeft our horses ;| tained his charter in the year 1643. This} Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
having spent about eighteen days in the north| charter does not contain a single word on the| tations.’ Whoever has examined the trans- 


of Carolina. | subject of religious liberty. It is true, that} actions of that early period, will be at no loss 
(To be continued.) |in the year 1640, previous to the granting of a for the causes which induced Wm. C oddington 

sist ads ‘charter, the inhabitants of the town of Provi-|and his friends to insist upon the insertion of 

FOR THE FRIEND. dence agreed to establish a form of govern- this clause in the charter. They entertained 


Note to the Historical Sketches of the Society " ment for themseives : one article of which was, an opinion that Roger Williams had become 
a . Vee agree, as formerly hath bin the liberties| elated with the distinction he enjoyed. and was 

of Friends. ‘of the town, , to hould forth liberty of a vain and unstable man. They thought they 

Through inadvertency, an error in the second | conscience.”’ The settlers on Rhode Island also| had seen in him a disposition to overawe, by 
number of these sketches escaped correction, determined at a general election held in 1641, the terrors of the magistracy, the re ligious 
although it was noticed before the manuscript) that “none should be accounted delinquent, opinions of the colonists.* He had solicited 
was sent to press. Instead of saying that Ann | for doctrine, provided it be not directly repug-| the aid of Massachusetts in suppressing what 
Austin and Mary Fisher arrived in Boston not nant tothe established government and laws.’’ | was termed the insolences of one Samuel Gor- 





ten years after the first preaching and convince- These circumstances render it the more re-| ton, a Quietist, who had fled from Plymouth to 
ment by George Fox, it should have been “in markable, that in so short time thereafter, | Providence. ‘They knew, moreover, that he 
little more, &c.’’ The facts are, that George although Roger Williams himself was sent as | partook of the bitter hatred and unfounded 


Fox’s first preac hing was in 1643; in 1644 colonial agent to London, to obtain the charter, je ‘alousies against the Quakers, which prevailed 
many were convinced in Leicestershire, and all mention of religious toleration should have} at that time in New England, and subsequently 
many in Warwickshire in the year following. | been omitted in it. ito the period of which I write, betrayed him 
The attention of the writer of these sketches The charter of 1643 continued in force| into the most unbecoming violence of language 
was called to this error by a letter froma vener-| until 1663, when another was obtained from| towards them. It is not, therefore, surprising 
able Friend in Rhode Island, who also pointed! King Charles IL. It is in this instrument that that the colonists on Rhode Island, a large 
out another in the account of the origin of that the celebrated provision is contained, for number of the most respect: ible of whom had 
colony. It was the settlement on Rhode Isl-) which Roger Williams has hitherto had all the joined the Society of Friends, should seek to 
and and not at Providence, which Wm. Cod-' credit. It declared, that “no person within, place the religious libe rty they enjoyed, above 
dington was the great instrument in forming.| the said colony, at any time hereafter, shall in, the reach of party excitement or local jealous- 
The settlement at Providence was founded in any wise be molested, punished, disquieted, or ies, and to incorporate it as a fundamental 
1635 by Roger Williams, who had been ban-| called in question, for any differences in opi- principle of their social compact, into the 
ished in the preceding year from Salem, on nion in matters of religion, &c. but that all and charter from the crown. We are borne out, 
account of his heretical opinions, not the least| every persons may from time to time, and at, by the evidence thus produced, in the asser- 
offensive of which was, that to punish a man/jall times hereafter, freely and fully have and tion, that if the first proclamation of religious 
for any n atter of conscience is persecution. | enjoy his and their own judgments and con- liberty in New England was due to the Bap- 
In 1637, the religious dissentions in New Eng-| sciences, in matters of religious concernmenrts, | tists of Providence, it was the Quakers of 
land still continuing, John Clark, Coddington,| throughout the tract of land hereafter men-| Rhode Island who secured it as an unalienable 
and sixteen others, resolved to seek a place) tioned, they behaving themselves peacea ibly and right to their posterity, and placed it for eve: 
where they could enjoy true liberty of con-| quietly, and not using this libe rty to licentious-| beyond the power of the unsparing rage of 
science. By the advice and aid of Roger Wil-| ness and profaneness, nor to the civil injury | sectarian bigotry. 
liams, they purchas sed of the Indians, the island) and outward disturbance of others.” The = Se Te, an ; 
then called by them Aquetneck. W Codding-| charter further sets forth the desire of the), ,. A New Risheak Picci GQuenched.” This 
ton, who was the principal promoter of this en-| colonists, ‘* that it is much on their hearts (if| me hard Scott is said to have been the fieet Friend 
terprise, ** came to New England with Gov.| they be permitted) to hold forth a lively experi-| who settled in Providence. He was the husband of 
Winthrop as an assistant in 1630; and was a] ment, that a most flourishing civil state may| Catharine Scott, who was cruelly whipped in Boston 
principal merchant in Boston, where he built the} stand and best be maintained, and that among}! 1658, for expressing freely her horror at the cruel 
first brick house. In 1637, when the conten-| our English subjects, with a full liberty in re-| "es practised upon the Quakers. 
tions ran high in Massachusetts, he was grieved|ligious concernments, and that true piety,| a 
at the proceedings of the court against Mr. | rightly grounded upon gospel principles, will| To the Editor of * The Friend.” 
Wheelwright and others ; but not availing in his| give the best and greatest sec urity to sovereign- The following extracts from the valuable 
opposition to those measures, he relinquished] ty, and will lay in the hearts of men the strong- ‘epistle of Polyearp to the Philippians, may 
ate advantageous situation at Boston, and his|est obligations to true loyalty.”’ It must be} not be unacceptable to the readers of * The 
‘large propriety and improvements at Brain-| borne in mind, that between the date of the| Friend:’’"—he is supposed to have lived to- 
tree ; accompanied the emigrants who on| first and of the second charter, the great com-| wards the close of the first century, and is 
that occasion left the colony, and was the great| mercial advantages enjoyed by Rhode Island| stated by Tertullian and Jerome to have been 
instrument in effecting the original settlement} bad given it a decided pre ponder ance in the/the immediate attendant or disciple of John 
of Rhode Island. In 1647, he assisted in | affairs of the colony. In proof of this it may|the apostle :—it may also be added that the 
forming a body of laws for that colony, and was| be observed, that in the first charter the towns epistle is undoubtedly genuine. 
the next year chosen governor, but declined] are enumerated thus, Providence, Portsmouth,| It is addressed, “ Polycarp and the elders 
the office. In 1651 he receiveda commission| and Newport; and the title of the colony is| that are with him, to the church of God which 
| “* Providence Plantations, in the Narraganset|is at Philippi. Mercy unto you and peace 


from England, to be governor ; but finding the| 


people jealous, lest ‘* the commission might Bay, New England.”’ The second charter is} from God Almighty, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
affect their land and liberties,” he resigned it.| set forth as being granted on the petition of the] our Saviour, be multiplied.” B. 
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the Lord with fear and in truth, laying aside| which was delivered to us from the beginning, 
all empty and vain talking, and the error|‘ watching unto prayer,’ persevering in fasting 


THE FRIEND. 


0 


‘« Girding up the loins of your mind, serve) their false doctrine, let us return to the word T'wenty-fourth of the month, and seventh of the 
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week. 
A report from the committee appointed on 


wherein so many are involved, believe in Him/and supplications, beseeching the all-seeing the subject of the education of our youth being 
that raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the} God that he would not lead us into temptation; | produced and read, and, on deliberate eouaia. 


dead, and gave him glory and a throne at his 
right hand; to whom all things both in heaven 
and i in earth are made subjec t, who shall come 
to be the Judge of the quick and dead, whose 
blood God will require of them that believe 
notin Him. But He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also raise up us if we do 
his will, and walk in his commandments, and 
love those things which he loved. 

«“ Let us arm ourselves with the armour of 


ed ourselves to walk ace ording to the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and next teach your 


wives to walk likewise according to the faith,| manner of it nce, as you have seen set forth) considered these subjects. 


given them, in charity, in purity; loving thei ir] 


as the Lord hath said, ‘ the spirit truly is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak.’ Let us, therefore, 


eration, fully united with; it was directed to be 
printed for distribution, and the advice and 


constantly and steadfastly adhere to Christ _propositions therein contained, are affection- 


Jesus, W ho is our hope and the earnest of our 


ately and earnestly recommended to the ob- 


righteousness; who bare our sins in his OWN seryance of our subordinate mec tings, and our 
body on the tree, who did no sin, neither was, members generally. 


guile found in his mouth ; but suffered all for 
us, that we might live through him. Let us, 
then, imitate his patience, and if we suffer for 


To the Yearly Meeting. 


The committee appointed to consider the 


his name, we glorify him; for such a pattern subject of the right education of our youth, 
righteousness; and in the first place be instruct-|he set us in himself, and this we have believed.| and whether any way presents to lessen or ob- 


*« Where ra | exhort all of you that ye obey 
the word of righteousness, and exercise all 


before your eyes, not only in the blessed Igna- 


Viate the existing difficulties in relation there- 
to, have had several meetings, and weightily 
They are united in 
the belief that the first and most important 


own husbands with all sinc erity, and to bring | tius and Zosimus and Rufus, but in others also, ste p towards the accomplishment of this great 
up their children in the discip line and fear of| among yourselves, and in Paul himself, and the} object, is, for Friends, throughout the yearly 


the Lord. 


The widows likewise teach that/rest of the apostles, being assured that all these! meeting, both individually, and in their quar- 


they be sober as to what concerns the faith of have not run in vain, but in faith and righteous-| terly, monthly, and preparative meetings, o 


the Lord,—that they keep themselves from all | 
slandering, detraction, and every evil work ; 


ness; and are gone to the place that was pro- 


imised to them of the Lord, of whose suffer- 


dwell under a sense Ar its magnitude, and « 


their own responsibility. ‘The difficulties on 


and that they are the altars of God, that ne} |ings they were made pre ikers; for they loved| every hand are great and discouraging, and it 


surveys the sacrifice, from whom nothing 1 
hid, neither our reasonings, our thoughts, nor| 
the secrets of our hearts. Likewise let the 
deacons be unblameable before his righteous 
presence, a3 the ministers of God in Christ 
and not of men;—not false accusers, not dou- 
ble-tongued, not lovers of money, but mode- 
rate in all things; compassionate, diligent, 
walking according to the truth of the Lord, 
who became the deacon or servant of all. | 
Let the young men also be unblameable in all 
things, above all, taking care of their purity, 
restraining themselves from all that is evil. For! 
it is good to get above the lusts of the world, 
seeing every lust wars against the spirit. 
The virgins also, let them walk ina spotless 
and undefiled conscience. Let the elders be 
tender and compassionate towards all, turning 
them from their errors, visiting all that are 
weak, not neglectful of the widow, the orphan, 
and the poor, ever providing that which ts 
honest in the sight of God and man: abstain- | 
ing from all wrath, respect of persons, and | 
unrighteous judgment; being clear of all cove- 
tousness ; not easy to believe a report against 
any man; not severe in judgment, knowing | 
that we are all faulty and obnoxious to punish- | 
ment. If we pray to the Lord, that he would 
forgive us, we ought also to forgive others :— | 
for we are all in the sight of Him who is Lord | 
and God, and must all stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, and shall every one give 
an account of himself. 

‘¢ Be zealous of that which is good, abstain- | 


not this present world, but him who both died, 
viead was raised up again by God for us. 

“ Stand fast therefore in these things, and fol- 
low the example of the Lord; being firm and 
immutable in the faith: lovers of the brother- 
hood, kindly affectionate one to another, united 
in the truth, carrying yourselves meekly to 
each other. I trust that ye are well exercised 


lin the holy Seriptures. 


* Now the God and Father of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and he himself who is our ever 
lasting High Priest, the Son of God, even Je 
sus Christ, build you up in faith and truth, and 
in all meekness and gentleness, in patience, 
forbearance, in purity ; and grant unto you a 
portion and inheritance among his saints: and 
to us with you, and to all under heaven, who 


ishall believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
‘his Father, who raised him from the dead. Be 


ye safe in the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be 


with you all. Amen.” 


| Report of the Committee on Education, ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia. 


Ata Yearly Meeting, held in Philade ‘phi: i, 
i by adjournme nts, from the sanened of the 
lfourth month to the twe nty-fourth of the same, 
inclusive, 1830. 

The attention of the meeting having been 
drawn to the deeply interesting subject of the 
jright education of our youth, and being im-| 
| presse -d with its importance to the best interests 


is only as we bring our minds to a sense of the 
importance of a guarded religious education 
over all considerations of convenience or world- 
ly profits, that we shall be strengthened to 
make the efforts and sacrifices that appear to 
be required by the circumstances in which we 
are placed. If the children of Friends are ex- 
pected to grow up with an attachment to the 
Society and its doctrines, and to conform to 
the testimonies we believe ourselves called 
upon to maintain, it must become the fervent 
religious concern of parents to commence the 
work at an early period in life. They must be 
instructed in the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian religion, in the nature and grounds 
of our own peculiar testimonies, and their ten- 
der minds imbued with a love of piety and ho- 
liness. Above all, we should be engaged to 
enforce these precepts by a corresponding life, 
and to show them that we are more anxious to 
promote their religious welfare than any tem 
poral advantages. 

Unquestionably, it is the duty of every parent 
who possesses the means, to give his children 
liberal instruction in useful knowledge, and to 
cultivate those mental endowments which a be- 
neficent Creator has bestowed on man for a 
noble purpose. But this is not the primary 
concern. It is of more importance to guard 
them from the contagion of corrupt principles 
and evil example; and the present condition 
of this yearly meeting, renders this considera- 
tion one of extensive practic al ap plication. 

Many of the schools, forme ‘rly under the care 


ing from offences and from false brethren, and | of Society, and sensible of the peculiar trials| of monthly and preparative meetings, are now 
which Friends have to encounter at the present| under the control of the separatists, and are 


those who bear the name of Christ in hypo-| 
crisy. For every one that confesseth not 


time, in their small meetings, it was concluded | 


chiefly taught by persons of that description, 


that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is anti- |to separate a committee to enter fully into a|or composed of their children. If the children 
christ; and he who doth not acknowledge the|consideration of this important subject, in all| of Friends are sent to these schools, it exposes 
martyrdom of, or suffering upon the cross, is |its parts; and if any way should present to ob- \them to the influence of sentiments adverse to 
of the devil; and whosoever perverts the|viate or lessen the existing difficulties, and to} the doctrines of the Christian religion, and to 
oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says|promote this interesting concern, they are de-| the testimonies, the discipline, and the order of 
sired to report to a future sitting. Five Friends} our religious Society. In some neighbourhoods 
were accordingly appointed from each quar-} there are no other schools than such as these. 


that there shall neither be any resurrection or 
judgment, that man is the first born of Satan. 
Leaving therefore the vanity of many and 


terly meeting. 


| We have felt a tender sympathy for religiously 
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° | 
exercised parents, who are thus situated, and) 


who cannot conscientiously subject their off- 
spring to the influence of such evil communi- 
cations. We earnestly desire that they may 


dwell deeply under their concern, and we be-| 


lieve that as this becomes more prevalent, a 
way will be opened for the relief of Friends, in 
places where the prospect is now very discou- 
raging. We therefore recommend that the 
yearly meeting earnestly advise its several 
quarterly meetings to enter deeply into the im- 
portant subject of education, and to promote in 


the subordinate meetings, the establishment of 


schools, to be taught by members of our reli- 


gi0us Society, under the superintendence of 


monthly or preparative meetings; and that a 
vigilant care be exercised in all such schools, 
to instruct the children in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the pec ‘alias testimonies 
of our religious Society; and that each quar- 
terly meeting raise a school fund, to be applied, 
under the direction of a committee, to the as- 
sistance of those meetings and families which 
may require such aid. The daily reading of 
the holy Scriptures, and the regular attendance 


of the scholars at mid-week meetings, where | 
it is practicable, should be enjoined at all thes 


schools. 

It is, however, important for Friends to bear 
in mind, that the business of education must be 
begun at home, and tiiat the discipline and do- 
cility, which will enable children to profit by 
the instructions of their teachers, and which: 
often determine the course of their future life, 
should be inculcated there. Earnestly do we 
desire that a religious sense of these important 
truths may more and more prevail in our So- 
ciety. Were this the case, we believe that 
there would scarcely be found any situation so 
destitute or remote, as to deprive a ‘child of the 
advantages of a religious education and of the 
rudiments of schoel learning. ‘The business 
of instructing in the elements of learning does 
not demand extensive acquirements. There 
are few persons of common abilities, who have 
themselves been taught these elements, upon 
whom a proper religious concern for the wel- 
fare of their offspring would not confer a suf- 
ficient qualification for this purpose. And 
where Friends are so situated as not to be with- 
in the reach of a suitable school, we believe it 
will become their religious duty to cultivate, 
according to the best of their ability, the tender 
plants committed to their charge. 

There are neigh bourhoo is, in which but twe 
or three families of Friends are situated, and 
these at a remote distance trom their brethren. 
it is recommended to such to assist each 
other in the instruction of their children, in 
case regularly qualified teachers cannot be ob- 
tained. 

In order more fully to bring this subject be- 
fore our next yearly meeting, it Is further re- 
commended, that the quarterly meetings be 
enjoined to make a full report thereto, res pect- 
ing the state of education within their resp Cc 
tive limits, the number of schools establisbe d. 
the aid they have extended to subordinate 
meetings in advancing this important concern, 
and the number and situations of those meet- 
ings, if any, in which such schools do not exist. 

On considering the situation of the boarding 
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renee eam taan it 
school at Westtown, we have agreed to recom-| fundamental doctrines, as they have aly ays 
mend, that in order more widely to spread its} been held by Friends, which the Socinianism 
usefulness, the price for the board and tuition| of Amicus perverted, and by which he most 
of children, members of our own yearly meet-| shamefully traduced their religious charac ter; 

ing, at that seminary, be reduced to sixty dol- particularly respecting the divinity and offic ve 
lars per annum:* and also, that it be recom-|of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and 
mended to Friends throughout the yearly | also upon the authenticity and divine authority 
meeting, to enter into voluntary subscriptions} of the holy Scriptures. So far from making 
and donations, in order to raise a fund, to be] any objections to the essays in this committee, 
applied under the direction of the committee} J. Comly expressed his assent to them, and 
charged with the care of the school, to defray| they were adopted by the meeting for sufferings 


a part, or the whole of the expenses of those| with much harmony. 
children, members of our yearly meeting, 








These extracts were originally prepared for 
whose parents are not in circumstances to edu-| insertion in the paper where the doctrines of 
cate them there. the Society had been misrepresented ; but 
after they were considered and approved by 
| the meeting, it was believed that the minute 
disavowing the essays of 


Signed on hehalf of the committee, 
HincumMan Haines, 
Joun Forsyrue. Amicus would be 
Philadelphia, fourth month, 24th, 1830 sufficient; and the extracts were then directed 
Extracted from the minutes of the yearly|to be printed in a pamphlet for general distri- 
meeting, Samvuet Berrys, Clerk. | bution. 


—— The Christian doctrines contained in those 
Phe boarding school committ e have concluded} extracts, being so evidently those of the So- 
that the change of price take place from and afterthe! ciety, and fi led the holy S 
; ‘ a ) > S, 
Ist of the 5th month, 1830. ener, Sen ee 
the Hicksites could not with any face, at that 
early stage, openly disavow them in the meet- 
FoR THE FRIEND. |iNg; but they secretly misrepresented them 


Continued from p. 25 


p. 256 | without, and awakened the apprehensions ‘of 
So far as we have investigated the treat- many members, 


ment of Ezra Comfort, unparalleled in the} meeting for 
history of Friends, it presents indisputable evi-| creed, and that it was intended to disown all 
dence of the devotion of John Comly to the! who should not conform to it. In this nefari- 
cause of Elias Hicks, in which he sacrificed} ous business, there is good cause to 
the feelings and the rights of his friend and the! that John Comly and Abm. 
principles of our religious Socie ty, to promote | agents. 
the mischievous designs of the new sect. 

In a controversy conducted 


by whispering about that the 
sufferings was about issuing a 


believe 
Lower were chief 
The angry spirit which was kindled 
'up among the Hicksites against these extracts, 


Wilmington} when they were read in the 


yearly mecting, 
between a Friend under the assumed name of|only about four months subsequent to th 


\micus and a clergyman under that of Paul,| Green street interview with E. Hicks 
the * reputation of our religious Society"’ be- 
came implicated by the Socinian 


, 1S fresh 
in our recollection. The opposition made to 
opinions of| him by Friends, was on account of his unsound 
Amicus, who appeared to write on its behalf.| doctrine ; the contrast between which, and 
In the latter part of 1822, before the arrival of|their principles recited in the extra 


cts, was 

Hicks in this city, and consequently before|too evident to escape the enmity and most 

the attempt to arrest his doctrines, the subject) Vigorous resistance of his follows rs. On the 
claimed the attention of the meeting for suf- 


| reading of the minutes of the meeting for suf- 
ferings. It came strictly within their province, ferings containing the extracts, a valuable ju. 
as the representatives of the Society within the} dicious Friend rose, and said he felt more than 
limits of Philadelphia yearly meeting, specially) a liberty to express his entire unity with the 
appointed, according to the articles of their| proceedings of that meeting, 
constitution, **to appear on its behalf in any 
cases where the interest, or reputation of our 
religious Society may render it 


and he wished 
their encouragement. Jolin Comfort of the 
I’alls then rose and said, “J feel an impulse 


needful,’ and|on my mind to say, as regards that creed or 
‘to take the oversight and inspection of all| declaration of faith, who hath required this 
writings proposed to be printed relatire to our 


your hands ?”’ 
religious principles or testimonies, and to pro- 


This speech operated like a 
match upon a mass of combustible matter, and 
mote or suppress the same, at their discretion;| soon showed the effect of the secret machi 

ilso to print, or distribute any writings already 
published by the Society, or which may be 
offered for inspection as aforesaid, and ap- 
proved.’ See Discipline, pp. 55, 56 


tions used to prepare the party for a conflict. 
Several declared their disunity with th 
ment and its doctrine. One stated he 
- A com-| lieved as firmly as any man 
\mittee was named to examine these essays, 
and on their report another was appointed to| soul of man; but that as to the outward body 
prepare and propose to the meeting what they| of Christ, and its death upon the cross, we had 
ight believe proper for it to issue on the oc-| nothing at all to do with it.” 
casion, of which John Comly was one. Be- 


docu 
“he 
n Almighty God, 
and in Jesus Christ inwardly revealed in the 


Another, that 
“the doctrines were contrary to reason 
| sides preparing a paper, disavowing on behalf, lation, and the Scriptures.’’ Others followed 
| of the Society all connexion with the essays of in the same strain of remark, and many speak- 
| Amicus, and responsibility for the sentiments|ing at the same time in quick succession, 
| the y contained, extracts from the writings of, much noise and confusion were created. One 
lseveral of the early Quakers were thrown to-| of them said “ he could not permit a society of 


ether, so as to exhibit a concise view of those! which he was a member, to adopt such an in- 


, reve- 
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strument as that was, without expressing his 
unqualified disapprobation of it.” He then 
went into an argument to disprove the doctrine, 
and ended with a slander on Wm. Penn, whom 
he charged with saying, that whatever reason 
could not comprehend, ought to be rejected as 
false. As soon as these remarks were closed, 
a considerable number showed their approba- 
tion by loud vociferations, to their own disgrace 
and the indignity of the meeting. A proposi- 
tion being made to adjourn, it prevailed. 

This gave the followers of Elias Hicks time 
to deliberate and prepare their plans for ope- 
ration the succeeding morning. A caucus, 
we were informed, was held in the evening. 
Flushed with their success in raising such a 
clamour against the little book, it was con- 
cluded they should propose the total oblitera- 
tion of the extracts from the minutes of the| 
meeting for sufferings; and Dr. Robert Moore, 
a signer of one of the certificates lately pre-| 
pared to screen Elias Hicks, was fixed on to) 
open it next morning. Accordingly, on the| 
ope ning of the mee ting he arose, and, express-| 
ing his disunity with the creed or de claration| 
of faith, which he said the meeting for suffer- 
ings had gotten up to suit their own purposes,| 
he proposed that it should be expunged from 
their minutes. Several called out their appro- 
bation. Elisha Dawson proposed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the proceed- 
ings of that meeting and report to a future 


early for the more politic and chief men among, We think it must be plain to every candid 
his followers to make a direct and open ac-| person, that the fundamental doctrines of the 
knowledgment of their principles. Many Christian religion contained in this selection, 
other speeches of a disorganizing character were openly rejected by the Hicksites. Some 
were uttered, which we shall not now rehearse. of the chief men endeavoured to conceal theu 
During this scene of unexampled disorder and enmity to the principles, by pretending it was 
abuse, the members of the meeting for suffer- | directed against all creeds; but the motive for 
ings remained unmoved, and patiently bore | their opposition, was the conviction that the ex- 
the unjust reflections cast upon them without | tracts directly struck at the infidel sentiments 
making a single retort. The clerk was several | of their leader. Not ” of them manifested 
times urged to make a minute directing the | the least concern, that, by expunging them from 
obnoxious record to be expunged. Whilst | the minutes, they would deny the principles; 
some were vehemently urging this point, John |and when it was evident that the meeting could 
Comly, who sat along side of the clerk as his} not be drawn into that measure, one of them, 
assistant, was acting his part. He did not| who has since been made an elder of the Cher- 
dare to speak out like a man, but in a low ry street meeting, and is otherwise an influen- 
voice frequently pressed him to make a minute |tial member, reiterated his disunity, because, 
to that purpose: said it might as well be done {he said, that permitting them to remain was an 
first as last, for they would not bear it. acknowledgment of the doctrines by the yearly 
At length one of the oldest members of the| meeting. We will now make one quotation 
meeting for sufferings rose and gave a concise | from the document upon the same subject, on 
view of the institution and its operations—|which the late Green street yearly meeting ex 
stated that the publication of our religious] presses their reverent belief, for the purpose ot 
principles had been repeatedly done by that) satifying the London yearly meeting, that they 
body in various ways—that the extracts were|do not deny the doctrines recently published by 
‘drawn from Fox, Bare lay, Penn, and other|that body. 
writers, whose books had been frequently pub- The meeting for sufferings in Phil: udelphia, 
lished and owned by the Society, and denied | on behalf of the Society, declared, ‘ Jesus 
there was any foundation for those charges of| Christ is the beloved and only begotten Son of 
design on its part to impose any thing upon the | God, who in the fulness of time, through the 
Society. Whilst the Hicksites made a great | Holy Ghost. was conceived and born of the 
outery against an alleged imposition on them, | yirgin Mary. In him we have rede anption 





° | 
meeting. A. Lower approved of this, and| they seemed de termined to browbeat the meet- | through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins 
further proposed that they be instructed to| ing for sufferings, and to wrest from them their | We believe that he was made a sacrifice for 
consider the constitution of that meeting; he} rights as members of the yearly meeting. One|sin, who knew no sin; that he was crucified 


thought a radical change was wanting, &c. 

Robert Moore said the proposition of Abm. 
Lower might at some future sitting very pro- 
perly claim the attention of a committee, but 
he must say, he ** could not unite with referring 
the subject before the meeting to a committee. 
What is that committee to do? are they to tell 
us whether we are to adopt that creed? this 
meeting, I believe, is not prepared to adopt it, 
and | hope it will now be directed to be struck 
off the minutes.’* Edwin A. Atlee signalized 
himself by the violence of his speeches. He 
said, give men power and they will exercise 
it; who are the meeting for sufferings? are 
we to be governed by the meeting for suffer-| 
ings? they may be good men, but the y are 
fallible ; he was not for licentiousness, but li- 
berty, rational liberty!! Edward Hicks de- 
clared his dis unity with the extracts, and talked | 


of them very impertine ntly replied, “ He had | for us in the flesh. was buried, and rose again 
hoped no member of that mee ting would have |the third d: iv by the power of his Father fox 
| opened his mouth on this subject—he was really | ows justification, ascended up into Heaven, 
surprised they could speak upon it as they did | and now sitteth at the right hand of God.” In 
—delicacy and decency ought to prevent them | 1823, the Hicksites openly rejected this doc 
from it—they ought not to have spoken one |trine, although ne arly expressed in the language 
word,’ &c. ‘Those explanations however had lof the holy Scriptures; and how can they now 
a useful effect, and their turbulence rather} come forward and declare that the *y reverently 
abating, the clerk rose, and stated that he was] believe in the historical account of the birth, 
the servant of the meeting, and had been en-||ife, works, and death of our blessed Lord and 
deavouring to discover what was the mind of|Saviour Jesus Christ? With what confidence 
| the meeting, but from so many propositions and | ean they now prete nd to hold the same faith 
| opposite opinions, he was unable to decide; | with Friends, in relation to our blessed Saviour, 
) and therefore would suggest that a minute be |after having so conte mptuously treated those 
| me ide directing that meeting not to publish the iC hristian doctrines which the Society have al- 
|extracts. ‘This was acceded to by some of the! |ways professed and published to the world? It 
leading oppone nts, but others more violent,|js an atte mpt at imposition on Friends in Eng 
| openly rejected it. ‘The clerk’s proposal was i: ind. ‘They know there is an “irrec oncilea 
however at le sngth adopted, though outof mere |ble difference’ between their sentiments on 


about the creeds and confessions of faith| condescension, for the sake of peace, on the |this sub ject and those of the Society, and their 
published by councils and synods, which he| part of Friends, who were grieved with the/ atte mts to persuade the London yearly meet- 
allesed were the cause of all the divisions and|outrageous and unchristian conduct of the ling or the world to the contrary, will prove al- 
quarrels which had existed. He said that the| adherents of Elias Hicks. 

tremendous crisis was come—he wished the| Fruits is their motto, and if they are tried by 
members of the meeting for sufferings to give| this rule, the conclusion must be that the spirit 
up the extracts—* you cannot, you dare not| by which they are actuated is an evil spirit. It 
urge or saddle them upon the society’’—he| was the first time the yearly meeting was dis- 
wished the young people to speak their senti-| graced by a total dis regard of all decency and : Bp 
ments—but calmly—to speak as the oracles of| respect for its character, and for the feelings of} To the Tract Association of Friends in New 
God—he was glad they had come forward and] its most substantial members—men who had | York, the committee of management, for the 
spoke as they did. When they were told that] disinterestedly devoted their time, their talents, | ye: ar ending in Fifth month, 1830, present the 
the doctrines were contained in the Discipline,| and their substance in the cause of Christ, and |following report : 

several attempted to conceal their disunity with| the services of the Society. It may be truly| It is a property of true Christian benevo- 
them by saying, they could believe them as|said that the child behaved himself proudly |lence, in whatever way it be brought into 
they stood in the books whence they were ex-| against the ancient, and the base against the|action, not to be easily discouraged, or divert- 
tracted. None of E. Hicks’s discourses had| honourable, and they gloried in that which was|ed from its purpose ; yet such is the mutability 
yet been committed to print, and it was too} their shame. of all things human, that, without a continual 


| together futile. S. 


FOR THE FRIEND 
Tract Association of Friends in New York. 
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accession of members alive to the spirit of it,| No. 17. On Education, - 1,000 
no charitable institution can flourish, or be} No. 20. On Troubles, - 1,000 
long sustained. It is therefore the duty of} No. 24. On Self-Knowledge, 1,000 
those who would carry on any work of philan-| No. 25. On Resignation, 1,000 
thropy, not only to perform their own part] No. 28. On Duties of Life, . 2,000 
seasonably, but to commend the cause to 


others. or 14,000 
Thirteen years ago, ‘a number of indivi-| Number previously pub- 
duals belonging to the Society of Friends, lished, - - - 179,000 


believing that much benefit would result from 
the circulating of tracts on moral and religious 
subjects, concluded to form an association for 
that purpose."’ They accordingly met on the 


Total number published, 193,000 


aitution for the; tomes, end egndeael association, and expended in the publication} The 
ate me sieiee at onme vec om of the above mentioned tracts, and the pay- 
a ee er a os ment of some small incidental expenses, is| 
that time, the “Tract Association of Friends}... 

in New York,” has existed; and its affairs|!®7? dollars ; averaging 144 dollars a year. 
a ee ; During the last year, 63 dollars have been| 


have continued to be managed by such a com- 
mittee annually appointed. Of the twenty-two 
members who composed the first committee, 


received into the treasury, and 
6 cents have been drawn there 


5 . The treasurer’s accounts have been examined 
have either removed from the city, or forsaken 


os . . £ 58 cents rj is s. 
that, of the original board, two only remain dollars and 58 cents now in his hand 
attached to the concern. Similar changes oa nd 
have occurred among the members of the asso-|>y the committee, are now thirty-two ; each 
ciation itself; and of one hundred and fifty-|of which consists of twelve pages ; except 

o . ae & . «@ Tam 7 > 
seven names entered since the commence-|No. 2, which has four ; and Nos. 17—18—28 
ment, forty only remain now on the list of sub- and 29, which have twenty-four each. A small 
? . ae . ‘ef pe : . 
scribers. From these facts, it might seem/|Spring, if it fail not in the drought, may in 
natural to infer, that the concern itself could|course of time pour forth silently much water 
‘ ec 


not long survive. But, though we are neither for the refreshing of an arid district. ‘This| 


rich nor many. there remain some who are |little association has, since its commencement, 
not yet discouraged, but who are willing to do|printed on good paper and type, for gratuitous 
what they can, if it be but little. And, as distribution, no fewer than two millions, six 

? = « > ~~ nf Pp 
they who trust in Him who is strength in weak- hundred and ten thousand duodecimo pages of 
ness, are permitted to hope under all circum- the best moral and religious tracts. When 

, . . . 2c slo 1 . > . av 
stances, the committee would discharge their | Presented, these silent instructers have gene- 
present duty, not as despairing of the cause, rally been thankfully received from the hands 
’ . g ’ . . 

whic they believe to be good, but as endea-|Of the distributers ; and, though we have had 
vouring to “strengthen the things which re-| but little opportunity of noticing and _record- 
main. thet are ready to dic.” i jing their particular effects upon the minds of 


always has been, the few persons who are | Suaded that it cannot be utterly in vain that 
willing to serve punctually on the committee of | such appeals are made to the understandings 
management ; and, as these have endeavoured and consciences of rational beings. And we 
to apply with the greatest economy, to the |reverently trust that the blessing of God will 
purpose intended, the very limited funds afford-| rest upon such labours, while they are con- 
ed them, the changes which have so greatly | ducted with a view to his glory and the good 
reduced the numbers of the association, have | Of mankind. 

not been followed by a proportionate reduction| The tracts on hand are deposited, as here- 
in the number of tracts annually issued. By |tofore, at Mahlon Day’s book-store, No. 376, 
making use of the stereotype plates, and ob-| Pearl street ; an assortment of them is also 
taining some reduction on the charges for|kept at Samuel Wood and Sons’ book-store, 
printing, &c. the committee have been able|No. 261, Pearl street. 

to publish this year, without overdrawing the| 
treasury, a number about equal to an average 
of what were issued during the preceding 
twelve years. 


They have adopted and published one new ; ; 
tract, viz. Note. At the annual meeting of the Tract 
No. 32. A Memorial of Han- Association of Friends in New York, held 
nah Field, 3,000 Copies. | 5 mo. 18th, 1830—the foregoing report was 

And have republished the fol- 

lowing ten : 

No. 1. OnReligion, - 1,000 
No. 9. OnSelf-examination, 1,000 
No. 14. On the Peace of God, 1,000 
No. 15. On Christianity,- 1,000 
No. 16. On Time, - - 1,000 


igned by order and on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 


Goo.tp Brown, Clerk. 
New York, 5 mo. 4th. 1830. 


read, and, being approved, was directed to be 
‘recorded ; and the clerk was requested to 
‘furnish a copy of it for publication in “The 
|Friend,”’ should the editor think proper to 
‘insert it. 

Gootp Brown, 
Clerk of the Association. 


The whole amount of funds received by the 
e committee since the commencement of the| 
fifteenth of First month, 1817, adopted a con- 


S accommodate the applicants for instruction. 
The vital part of the association is, and | those who have perused them, we are per Committees of the respective Boards of Directors, 
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SIXTH MONTH, 5, 1830. 


a a ne 

We are informed that the Yearly Meeting of 

New York continued its sessions with increas- 

ing interest till Sixth day evening, when they 
|closed under the influence of much solemnity 
|and good feeling. 

The testimony of Friends on the American 
‘continent, as prepared by the general commit- 
|tee, was adopted without a dissenting voice. 
increased difficulties under which 
Friends labour in relation to the important 
subject of the guarded education of their 
children, occupied the close attention of the 
yearly meeting—and a very encouraging 


90 dollars and | degree of interest and of religious concern 


; = from by order | was manifested on the occasion. We hope 
five are deceased ; eight have for various rea- of the committee. The balance in the treasury, 


, reported in 1829, was 57 dollars 6: : 
sons declined further service ; and seven others aa nn s and 64 cents 


Friends generally are becoming so awakened 
to the magnitude of the subject, and the peculiar 


ood Th : “| danger to which their children are at present 
the principles and the society of Friends. So|*" found correct. rere 1s a balance of 30) 


exposed, as to be induced to make greater 
| exertions and greater sacrifices than they have 


The different tracts approved and adopted] heretofore done, to promote an object of such 


| vital importance to the best interests of their off- 
| spring and the welfare of our religious Society. 








Our readers who take an interest in the edu- 
cation of the indigent youth of our country, 
will no doubt be gratified with the following 
information, derived from Poulson’s American 
| Daily Advertiser. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Controllers of the Public Schools for the city 
and county of Philadelphia, having recently concluded 
an examination of all the schools of the first district 
of Pennsylvania, take pleasure in assuring their fel- 
low citizens of the highly prosperous state of the In- 
stitution entrusted to their general supervision. 

An unusual number of children are in attendance 
in all the sections, and in some of them the houses 


with the most commendable diligence, and the kind- 
est regard towards the scholars under their imme- 
diate care, visit and inspect their condition once in 
each week; and the Teachers continue to merit the 
approbation of the Controllers, for the support of a 
mild and efficient discipline in their respective de- 
partments. The obvious consequence of these com- 
bined labours is, good order, proficiency, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual elevation of the pu- 
pils, upwards of five thousand of whom, are now enjoy- 
ing the benefits of this excellent system of education. 

On behalf of the Controllers, 

ROBERTS VAUX, President. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 25, 1830. 





Those Friends belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, who are favourable to the establishment of 
a Seminary for teaching Friends’ children the higher 
branches of learning, are invited to attend a meeting, 
to be held at the committee room in Mulberry-street 
meeting house, on 6th day, the 18th inst. at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
This institution is open every Seventh day 
afternoon, from three o’clock until sunset. 





Marnriep in Friends’ meeting house, at Butternuts, 
state of New York, the 10th of Second month last, 
Epwarp Cornewt, of Laurens, to Ruru WeAvER. 

At Friends’ meeting house, Burlington, N. J. on 
Fifth day the 27th ultimo, Rowxanp Jones, to Saran 
Suarpess, both of that place. 
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